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Potes. 


ALEXANDRETTA (SCANDEROON). 


THE present town and roadstead of Alex- 
andretta owe their importance to the com- 
merce of the sixteenth and subsequent 
centuries. In the Middle Ages the principal 
ports in this angle of the Mediterranean were 
at a place called Portella, on the opposite 
side of the bay, and at Lajazzo, where was 
a famous castle guarding the communications 
between the medieval kingdoms of Cyprus 
and Armenia. 

A native village with its squalid bazaar, 
and near by a number of old houses built 
for a semi-European colony of former days, 
constitute Alexandretta. Nothing resem- 
bling a harbour has ever existed, although 
the land-locked bay is subject to violent 
storms; a dilapidated jetty continues to 
serve for landing goods and passengers, as 
in the most primitive times. 

Within the churchyard of the Orthodox 
church of Mariakoudi stand a few carved 
tombstones of English Consuls of the Levant 
Company. They are of the same very 
interesting character as the contemporary 
examples at Larnaca; in fact, they are so 
similar that they might have been produced 
by the same artists. 








The Orthodox church of Alexandretta 
has been rebuilt within the last few years, 
in the modern taste, and these tombstones 
of the English have all been shifted to 
one side of the enclosure, in the fashion of 
many an old churchyard in England. It is 
perhaps remarkable that they have escaped 
total destruction. 


ENGLISH MERCHANTS’ EPITAPHS REMAINING 
AT ALEXANDRETTA IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF MARIAKOUDI.* 


1. Coat of arms: 
roses on a field semée of fleurs-de-lis, 
on a knight’s helm a dove volant. 

MARTINVS LOE LONDONENSIS 
ANGLORVM RES PER TRIA FERE LYSTRA ACCVRANS 
EXANDRLE | QV LOCO ADO INSALVBERRIMO 
TOT SECVLA AVDIANT | VIR OFFICIO SVO ET 
NEGOTHS SI QVIS ALMO NEQVAQVAM IMPAR | 
SPARTAM QVAM NACTVS EST SEMPER ORNANS 
| IMMATVRO FATO QVADRAGENARIVS LICET | 
24 NOVEMBRIS A.D. 1677. | CONTEREANEIS SVIS 
ET EXTERIS INDIGENIS ET ADVENIS | VNIVERSIS 
EQVIDEM MISERIS PRAISERTIM ET PAVPRIBYS | 
FLEBILIS OCCIDET | NVLLI FLIBILIOR QVAM LVCLE 
VIDVARVM AFFLITISSIMH | BINIS INFANTIBYS 
MARTINO ET MARIA | QV OPTIMO MARITO HOC 

MONVMENTVM SACRAVIT. 


2. No coat of arms. 
HIC IACET 
D. LVCIA VXOR Q. D. MARTINI LOE 
CONSVLIS PRO S. M. BRITTANICA 
SCAN DERON.® 
VIXIT ANNI L. OBIIT DIE XII JVLII 
MDCC. 


It would appear that this lady continued 
to live in Alexandretta for twenty-three 
years after the death of her husband. 


3. No coat of arms. 
DEPOSITVM EDMVNDI SAWYER ARMIGERI ANGLI 
CLARIS PARENTIBVS ORTI APVD KETTERING AGRO 
NORTHAMTONIENSI QVI REI MERCATORVM GRATLE 
IN ALEPPO ALIQVOT ANNOS VIXISSET DONEC TABE 
CORREPTVS ET IN PATRIAM SVAM TERRESTEM 
PATRIMONIO SATIS AMPLO DITATAM REVERSVRVS 
REPERTA PRIVS MAGNI PRETII MARGARITA FIDE 
SCILICET VERA CVM P4INITENTIA AD CELESTEM 
MORTE TRANSLATVS EST QVARTO DIE JANVARILI 
ANNO Z:TATIS SVE VICESSIMO OCTAVO ANNO Q 
DOMINI 1687/8. 


4, Arms: a chevron between three frogs. 


H. I. 

IOHANNES WILSON ANGLO BRITTANNV 
IN AGRO....MORIZ NATVS DOMO SATIS HONESTA 
SATIS ANTIQVATO | ANGLORVM MERCATORVM RES 
HIC LOCI SVMMA CVYM FID |‘SVMMA CVM LAVDE PER 
VARIOS ANNOS GESSIT | VIR QVI OFFICIO SVO ET 
NEGOTHS NE VNQVAM QVINDE DEFVI| FATO AH! 
NIMIS IMMATVRO IN LOCO INSALV BERRIMO | 
CVM TRIGINTA ET OCTO ANNOS SYMMO CVM HONORE 
SVPERASSET | IPSISSIMO DIE ANNO AVTEM SALYTIS 

CHRISTANZ MDCCXII | ABREPTVSV FTI. 


a bend bearing three 
Crest : 





* Wei have forbornejto pepper these or cae 


with ‘‘(séc).” ‘The errors are in the origina 
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5. No coat of arms. 

HERE LYETH THE BODY OF ELEZEBETH SHOLL 
WIFE OF WTLLIAM [sic] SHOLL BRITISH 
FACTOR MARINE WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
DECEMBER THE 23p. 1774. AGED 35 YEARS. 

6 and 7. Two broken gravestones of large 
size and very heavy, of a curious dark-blue 
eolour, decorated with well-executed coats 
of arms. 1. On the husband’s stone is 
represented a coat of arms: party per pale, 
semée of trefoils, a lion rampant; a cross 
saltire indented between four eagles dis- 
played; surmounted by a knight's helm, 
with the crest, a demi-lion rampant holding 
atrefoil. 2, On the lady’s stone is the same 


Factors MARINE (CONSULAR AGENTS OF 


Martin Loe 1647-1677 


Thomas Jenkins 1685- — 
John Wilson ... 1706-1712 


John Purnell ... 
Charles Usgate 
William Scholl 

C. D. Hays ... 
Will. Beaver Neale 
Barnaby Murphy 
Lewis John Barbar 


Arthur Raby ... 1859-1863 


E. Grabscheid 1863-1871 
E. Franck 1871-1877 
A. Catoni 1877-1900 








| 
| coat of arms reversed, and surmounted by a 


coronet of nine pearls. 


1. ***re lyes | ****hn Lvett | **** at 
Aleppo | ****ere | **** of London | **** very 
tender regard | **** beloved wife | ****tion in 
his will | ****e same place | ****ing in their lives 
| ****heht not be divided | ****er 16th 1730 | 
**** years | ****hn and Francis | ****lotta his 
wife | **** stone | **** the deceas’d | ****  re- 
spective tombs | ****ther | ****ish merchant | 
##* EDO, 


2. Here lyes | **** of Charlotta Levett. | **** 
John Levett. | ****hant of Aleppo | **** Peter 
Armond de Peleran | **** French Nation at 
Aleppo | **** his wife | **** and | **** towards 
her. 


THE LEVANT COMPANY), ALEXANDRETTA. 
‘Tomb inscription. 

D’Arvieux, *‘ Mémoires,’ vi. 521. 

Cert. as V.C. 3 May, 1706, P.R.O. and tomb. 
Cert. as V.C. 29 Nov., 1727, P.R.O. 


Documents, P.R.O. « 
and tomb of wife. 


Foreign Office List. 


The presence of English tombs in the No. 1. HIC IACET INTERRATVS 
ancient trade centres of the Levant is an D. IOANNES ROOS 

. "4 t: sa ° SCOTVS QVI OBIIT IN AN 
evidence of the extensive operations of the GORA DIR 23 IVNIT ANXO 
once flourishing Levant Company. Many DOMINI M. DC.LXVIII 
of these interesting memorials have, perhaps, | ZETATIS SVE XXXV 
still to be discovered, but many are possibly | ANNORVM 
only preserved in the journals and notes) i a a ee 
made by European travellers in former | No. 2. HIC IACET 
times. Such, for instance, are those noted | grind "eee cae 
in Turnfort’s ‘ Voyage du Levant’ of 1717, | FARRINGTON MERCA 
as existing at Angora :— | TORIS LONDINENSIS 
— See FILIVS OBDORMIVIT 

* Charles Usgate_ gives an inventory, on oomnpy-| IN CHRISTO ANNO 
ing the Consulary House as Pro-Vice-Consul, of the | TATIS XXII 
brass locks and —_ Merge and a flagstaff and | SALVTIS MDCLX. 
flags, belonging to the Right Worshipful Company, | ‘ 
dated 15 Dec., 1766. | Cyprus. Gro. JEFFERY, F.S.A. 





BOMBAY GENTLEMEN OF 1792: WILLIAMSES OF EARLY BOSTON, MASS. 


THE subjoined bit of the past should, perhaps, 
prove of interest to present-day East-Indian 
commercial or antiquarian circles; if so, it 
would please me much to see collected and 
preserved whatever may be known to those 
circles concerning any of the characters 
named on the list at the end of this paper. 
The Capt. Robert Williams (1753-1834) 
therein noted, long a respected merchant 
and shipowner at Boston, the capital of 





Massach usetts, was fourth or fifth in line 
of descent from another Robert Williams 
(1640 ?—95), in all likelihood of actual Welsh 
nativity, this earlier namesake being cer- 
tainly active in the beginning of the Bos- 
tonian colonial coast settlements, when being 
able to read and write with ease—and 
“Magistrate Robert Williams” affected 
both—marked the one so endowed as a high- 
toned “‘ristocrat.” No one but Hawthorne, 
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in his master-stroke ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ 
permeated as that is with the novelty 
of rare genius, at once interpreting and 
penetrating, has given us an adequate pic- 
ture, overwhelming and lurid, of the fan- 
tastically weird New England opening 
Puritan period. This particular forgotten 
early-time Colonial chirographic Robert I 


find, however, embalmed in the well-nigh | 


immortal—nay, truly immortal in the eyes of 
the searching New Englanders—‘ fountain- 
head” pages of the inimitable Diary (now 
in type) quill-penned by the chatty Sewall 
(born 1652, died 1730), the eminent Massa- 
chusetts jurist, our Anglo-American Pepys. 
There Robert figures as Boston’s ‘ Pub- 
lisher,” z.e.. the officially appcinted ‘‘ Town 
Crier ’’ to the halls of justice. Beyond that 
calling, our worthy exercised the function of 
keeping in running order the public town 
clocks. He was also occupied in starting 
agoing the various religious Meeting-House 
bells pealed loudly and solemnly to impel, 
not to say compel, to Sabbath and Thursday 
service attendance. In those performances 
he was aided by his spouse Marjery Williams, 
whose gravestone (but not his), with its 
exquisitely shaped lettering, may be fourd 
within a few feet of the obelisk placed by 
Benjamin Franklin to the memory of his 
parents. 

Yet another duty fell to him upon his 
becoming an acting magistrate—that of 
tying the spousal knot for impatient couples 


during the absence or direfully painful lack | 


of an orthodox Congregational-bred minister, 
in any parish in or about Boston—to be 
explained by the fact that the Puritan 
Congregational divine as well as the Estab- 
lished Church divine, both well fastened to 
snug “home ”’ livings, feared the torments 
of an Atlantic Ocean crossing in vessels 
hardly larger than a ferry boat. Lastly, he 
became “clerk” to the ‘“ Military Body,” 
afterwards the historic, well-beloved Ancient 
and Honorable Company of Boston, now 
enjoying annals told in four thick quartos, 
though not so venerable as its parent (of 
almost the same name) belonging to London, 
that sturdy wholesome parent, the Honour- 
able Artillery Company, at this moment 
bravely, honourably doing heroic, splendid, 
soliderly work in driving from innocent, 
blood-soaked Flanders the brutalized, un- 
soldierly invading hordes of Germany. 

Touching Marjery Williams’s past career 
mentioned now and then in the ‘ Boston 
Records,’so called ),there is a sampler, possibly 
the work of her fingers, which bears the 
following words :— 








Marjery is my name, 
and England is my nation; 
Heaven is my dwelling-place, 
and Christ is my Salvation ; 
When I am dead and in my grave, 
and all my bones are rotten, 
Then when this you see remember me. 
Its letters are so faded as to preclude any 
exact decipherment. Whether this com- 
position can be said to be of local Colonial 
or oversea English origin, I know not. 


The Bombay generosity of A.D. 1792 as- 
suredly was inspired by the extraordinary 
endurance under horrible sufferings of the 
aforesaid Capt. Williams, sufferings partly 
chronicled in print later on in a once popular 
volume—many times reprinted and in dif- 
erent American towns—entitled :— 

‘Journal of the Travels and Sufferings of 
Daniel Saunders, Jr., a mariner on board the ship 
Commerce of Boston, which was cast away near 
Cape Morebet, Arabia, July 10, 1792. Published 
in Salem, Massachusetts, 1792.” 

The rupees collected were doubtless re- 
funded by Capt. Williams, for he came to 
position and comfortable means. 


A contemporary of his, another of the 
Williamses of Boston, was the grantee of 
an odd piece of honour, the grantor being 
the London Heraldic Office, which conferred 
upon him a coat of arms, the same often 
claimed to be the single, solitary shield 
given to an Anglo-American colonist. It 
is blazoned by Barry and other leading 
English heraldic authorities thus :(?) a lion 
rampant gu., on a chief az. two doves rising 
arg. Crest, an eagle, with wings expanded, 
ppr., reposing his dexter foot on a mound or. 
Motto: “Y cadum ave eypwym” (“The 
mighty and cunning”). Granted to John 
Williems in Boston in New England, In- 
spector-General of North America, 1767. 
t would be interesting to know what 
constituted the duties of that “ Inspector,” 
and whether the title was an English military 
one. It is not beyond probability that the 
mysterious Robert Williams of previous to 
1695 was a nephew of the noted Welsh-born 
Rev. Roger Williams (1606-83), ascribbler of 
scribblers and the founder of Rhode Island, 
banished from Massachusetts, 1636. Ishould 
like to be able to show that the above 
1767 shield is allied to the arms of that 
scribbler, whose ancient family district— 
Flintshire, I think—is now fairly fixed, 
thanks to the Rhode Island antiquaries. 

To Alexander Williams, of Old Morse 
Farm, Harvard, Mass. (whose grandfather 
was the grandson of Capt. Robert Williams),. 
I am beholden for my copy of the 1792 
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Bombay deed, he having acquired it from 
another copy now in the strong-box of 
Major H. P. Williams of Boston, grandson 
of that same Capt. Williams. Here is my 
copy :— 

‘* Bombay, 9 December, 1792. Robert Wil- 
liams, late owner of the American ship Commerce 
of Boston in New England, cast away in August 
last on the coast of Arabia, being in extreme dis- 
tress, humbly implores the assistance of the 
worthy and benevolent gentlemen of the Settle- 
ment to contribute raising such a sum aswill pay 
for his passage in one of the returning ships to 
Europe, for which kind favour he shall ever return 
a most grateful remembrance. 


AMOUNTS CONTRIBUTED IN RUPEES. 


Alexander Jameson ae as 200 
J. Forbes... z a -. 200 
Jorabee Munchajie. . sh Si 50 
N. Mornock, ju... mi os 50 
S. Crawford Burn .. oe .. 100 
‘ Dadye Nessorwaijie si .. 100 
Cursitjie Monachjee ate oe 50 
Bheronjee Nannett sm aa 50 
Pursdoo Sevameh is ace 50 
: L. Ponthaw Bs as “e 50 
Jas. J. Cardon am en as 50 
v. Hennig... a oe - 50 
Venmijee a os se 50 
Jmr Lasker Si a -. 100 
J. Morley .. She os o« £06 
Carsjee Pelstorjie .. oe 50 
Portonju Bomanju os as 50 
Geo. Simon ae ‘gi 56 50 
James Tate a cs -. 100 
Haijee Tewnjee.. ae oe 50 
J. Bot Henshaw .. se <s 400 
J. C. Sawnett an a 5 50 
P. Hall a se ae ae 50 
Phsan Shairtoo Si ae <6 50 
Menordap Russjee .. Yr oo O50 
Lanjee Bevajee % ei oe Cre 
3700 


‘Of this Mr. paso for panne. - “800 


Had . si - 300 
Paid Mr. me Sonther oe ~» 150 
ditt -- 840 
(Qy. anand not collected). so TO 
1700 


J. G. CUPPLEs. 
f Brookline, Mass. 





THEOLOGICAL DISPUTATIONS 
BY MEANS OF SIGNS. 
In chap. c. of the ‘ Moyen de Parvenir’ of 
Béroalde de Verville (1558 ?-1612 ?), Alciat 
is made to speak as following :— 

“La dispute en est aussi bonne, que celle d’un 
savant qui vint a Genéve, lorsque Jysquel y 
faisoit ses études. Cettui-ci dit qu il vouloit 
disputer ; ; mais qu'il ne parloit qu’en signes. Il 
n’ y eut personne qui a y entendre, d@autant 
qu’en ce pays-la (c’est a Genéve)ils n’ont guére de 








signes; ils veulent tout da droit. A la fin, il y eut 
un menuisier qui étoit de Montargis....Ce 
menuisier dit qu’il disputeroit avec ce savant, 
selon les accords. On les met sur un échaufaud, 
devant le monde. Ce savant se présentant 
résolument devant ce menuisier, auquel on avoit 
baillé une robe ministrale et un bonnet consistorial, 
et levant le bras, haussa la main, fermant le poing, 
en lui montrant un doigt: le menuisier lui en 
montra deux. Le savant en présenta trois, & 
savoir le pouce et les deux doigts: le menuisier 
lui montra le poing clos. En aprés, le savant lui 
montra une pomme : le menuisier, cherchant en sa 
pochette, trouva un petit morceau de pain, et le lui 
montra. Adone le savant, tout ravi en admira- 
tion, se retira ; puis dit qu’il avait 14 trouvé le plus 
docte homme du monde; et, tant que ce bruit a 
duré, Vécole de Genéve a été en réputation. 
Depuis, on prit & part le menuisier, et on lui 
demanda qu'il avoit agi réciproquement avec cet 
autre. Il nous dit: ‘ Voire, c’est un homme fin! 
Tl m’a menacé de me pocher un ceil: et je lui ai 
fait signe que je lui en pocherois deux. Puis, il 
m’a menacé de m/arracher les deux yeux, et 
m’enlever le nez, et je lui ai montré le poing, avec 
quoi je lassommerois. Et comme il m’a vu 
en colére, il m’a présenté une pomme, pour 
m ‘apaiser — un enfant ; je lui ai fait voir que 
je n’avois que faire de lui, et que j’'avois du pain qui 
valoit mieux.’ ” 

Paul L. Jacob remarks upon the above 
story thus :— 

“Cette dispute est imitée de celle du grand 

clere d’Angleterre avec Panurge, ch. 19 et 20 de 
Gargantua. C’est également une critique des 
arguties et des obscurités de la _ philosophie 
scolastique.” 
Whether produced after these models or 
derived from an earlier Indian source yet 
unknown to us, we have in Japan an old 
merry tale of the same type, which runs 
thus :— 

“In a certain town there was a Buddhist church 
of the Zen sect. The priests of this sect would often 
shun speeches and express their recondite thoughts 
only through signs in their theological contro- 
versies. Then it was according to their rule that, 
near the end of a certain number of years, every 
church had to be visited by the most learned 
bishop, who would depose its principal priest, 
had the latter been found unable to solve the 
abstruse questions put by the former only through 
signs. Now, when the bishop's visit to this 
church was drawing quite nigh, its principal could 
neither eat nor rest, for he was well aware of his 
losing his position because of his incompetency to 
go through with such a difficult examination. 
But by good fortune he was called on, amidst this 
extreme plight, by a petty rice-cake-seller, whose 
good customer he had used to be. Finding his 
face uncommonly lean and pallid, he inquired 
after its cause, and was answered that he felt very 
sorry he must part with his favourite rice-cake for 
ever, as he was sure of his complete failure in the 
forthcoming disputation and thence his dismissal 
from the church. On learning that the disputa- 
tion had to be executed with nothing but simple 
signs, the light-hearted rice-cake-seller willingly 
volunteered his services in saving the principal 
from the disgrace by acting his part before the 
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bishop, and using every possible shuffling he could 
hit in order to answer whatever question he might 
be asked by him. This offer being gladly accepted 
by the principal, the rice-cake-seller, on the ap- 
pointed day, was attired in the principal’s robes 
and stole, and appeared before the bishop at his 
arrival. Without uttering a single word, the 
bishop showed the false principal one finger, 
which was promptly responded to by the latter 
showing two fingers. Again the former produced 
two fingers, and the latter exhibited four fingers. 
For the third time, the bishop extended three 
fingers, and the rice-cake-seller readily put forth 
all five digits. Scarcely had they finished these 
exercises, when the bishop left the place hurriedly, 
his mien turning very pale and much abased. 
Shortly after, a news was brought in that,in the 
next town he visited, the bishop declared he had 
hitherto met not a single priest with so profound 
a learning and such a quick flash of genius! ! 
Thus the timid, shallow-brained principal of this 
church not only safely retained his office, but 
gained to boot so high a renown as the greatest 
scholar of the time, solely by dint of the offhand 
manoeuvres of the humble rice-cake-seller. After 
rewarding him bountifully, the principal privately 
asked him the covert senses of those signs where- 
with he made the bishop turn tail so shamefully. 
Then the rice-cake-seller explained them by these 
words : ‘ Firstly,’ said he, ‘he asked me by sign 
how much would I charge for one of my rice-cakes, 
to which I replied twopence ; secondly, he asked 
me my price for two of them, and I answered 
fourpence ; and for the third time, he questioned 
me about my price for three of them, wherefore I 
expressed my goodwill to reduce it from six to 
five pence.’ ”’ 
IXumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





HELL-FIRE CLUBS. 


(1S. x. 376; 2 S. ix. 367; x. 77, 238; 3S. 
ix. 413; 458. i. 53, 138; 65. iii. 127, 210, 
271, 319, 418; 8S. ii. 127, 178, 211, 312; 
iii. 334; 1058S. v. 90; xii. 467; 11S. i. 
31, 95.) 

EDINBURGH. 


Consult Grant’s ‘ Old and New Edinburgh,’ 
vol. iii. pp. 122 and 123. 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY. 


The motto of the club, “Fay ce que 
voudras,” inscribed on a doorway at the 
Abbey, was borrowed from Rabelais’s de- 
scription of the Abbey of Thelema in ‘ Gar- 





gantua. In a house on the site of 18, 
Hanover Square (afterwards rebuilt for the | 
Oriental Club), Lord Le Despenser lived, | 
1771-81 (Chancellor’s ‘ Squares of London,’ | 
p. 74). Consult ‘ Foundling Hospital for | 
Wit,’ 1786, vol. iii. p. 104, and Sheahan’s | 
* History of Buckin ghamshire,’ 1862, pp. 905, | 
j906. There is a view of the Abbey ruins, 
n ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ p. 375 | 


DUBLIN. 


The club is said to have been founded in 
Dublin in 1735, by Richard Parsons, first 
Earl of Rosse, and James Worsdale, the 
artist, afterwards (1741) appointed Deputy- 
Master of the Revels. The meetings were 
held at ‘‘ The Eagle Tavern,’ Cork Hill; 
meetings were also held at other places, in- 
cluding Mount Pelier (5 S. xi. 386; 8S. ii. 
334). The members were popularly credited 
with indulging in the wildest debauchery ; and. 
his Satanic Majesty is said to have been a 
guest on more than one occasion, but perhaps 
this character was acted by one of the 
members for the benefit of the natives from 
the surrounding districts. 

There is an oil painting of the members by 
James Worsdale (6 8. iii. 211), now in the 
National Gallery of Ireland, in which the five 
full-length figures grouped round a table are 
said to be portraits of Henry Barry, fourth 
Lord Santry, Col. Clements, Col. Ponsonby, 
Col. St. George, and Simon Luttrell. This 
picture, formerly at Santry Court, Dublin, 
the seat of the Domville family, was exhibited 
at South Kensington in 1867 by Sir Charles 
Domville ; at the sale of his collection it was 
bought by Mr. John Wardell of Dublin, 
whose son presented it to the Gallery in 1878. 
There is a carved mahogany side-table 
which belonged to the Club in the National 
Museum, Dublin. Among the beverages 
consumed was ‘a mixture of whisky and 
butter known as scaltheen. A bowl said to 
have belonged to the H.F.C., but not the 
same as the one represented in Worsdale’s 
group, was shown in the Loan Museum of 
Art Treasures, Dublin, 1873. At the Irish 
International Exhibition, 1907, a silver 
punchbowl, date 1700, said to be the one 
shown in the group, and also the club’s 
corkscrew, were exhibited. 

A club of a similar nature called ‘“ The 
Blasters’ was reported upon in the Irish 
House of Lords (* Journal of the House of 
Lords,’ vol. iii., 1737, p. 414). There was 
another blasphemous club called ‘“ The 
Holy Fathers,” said to be a revival of the 
Hell-Fire Club (Freeman’s Journal, 12 March, 
1771, p. 329). The Dublin Hell-Fire Club did 
not seem to admit lady members, a privilege 
allowed occasionally in the English institu- 
tions (‘Life and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Delany,’ Second Series, vol. iii., 1862, p. 162 ; 
‘Mrs. Delany,’ by George Paston, p. 246). 

J. ARDAGH. 

35, Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


(To_be continued.) 
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FOLK-LORE IN EXCELSIS.—Countess Marie 
Larisch records in ‘My Past’ the following 
items concerning her aunt, Elizabeth, wife 
of Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria :— 

‘The Empress was very superstitious, and 
occasionally, when I had exhausted the gossip 
of Vienna, she would make me put the white of 
an egg into a glass of water, and together we 
would try to re ad omens in the shapes it took. 
Elizabeth invariably made three bows to a mag- 
pie whenever she saw one; and the new moon 
afforded her the occasion to indulge in any 
longed-for wish. The Empress firmly believed 
in the virtues of cold iron, and she never passed 
nails or cast horseshoes without picking them up 3; 
the Evil Eye inspired her with real dread, and 
she feared the malign influence of those who 
Possessed it.”°—P. 109. 

A bit of superstition which is new to me 
was known to Queen Louise, wife of 
Frederick William III. of Prussia. We are 
told by Princess Anton Radziwill in ‘ Forty- 
Five Years of my Life’ (p. 326) that 
“the day before she left for Strelitz there was 
a State dinner at Charlottenburg to which we were 
invited. The Queen was as light-hearted and as 
happy as of old. The King, seeing her in such 
good spirits, reminded he r,* You forget, dear, to- 
morrow is Monday, and it is against your principles 
to travel on a Monday.’ She laughed and said, 

“Oh, nothing brings ill-luck when you are going 
to see your father. 
St. SwWITHIN. 


“THe Kinc oF HUNGARY’S PEACE’’ IN 
SHAKESPEARE.—In ‘ Measure for Measure’ 
(Act I. se. ii.) Lucio, on entering with the 
two gentlemen exchanges the following re- 
marks with one of them apropos of nothing: 

Lucio. If the Duke with the other dukes come 
not to composition with the King of Hungary, 
why then aii the dukes fall upon the King. 

First Gent. Heaven grant us its peace, but not 

the King of Hungary’s! 
This is a distinct allusion to the Hungarian 
nobles’ right under their Magna Charta, 
the Golden Bull of 1222, to take up arms 
against their king in case of a breach of 
the constitution on his part. 

Shakespeare’s source of information was» 
no doubt, the small pamphlet which appeared 
in London in 1605, a copy of which is to be 
found in the British Museum (press-mark 
1193. k. 35), with the following long title :— 

“A Deciaration of the Lords and States of the 
Reaime of Hungarie contayning the reasons which 
mooued them in forcible manner to oppose them- 
selues against the violence and Oppression vsed 
and practised upon the inhabitants of the foresaid 
country by the Emperour’s subjects.” 

The English text was “ translated out of 
French,” but the original declaration was 
no doubt issued in Latin, considerably modi- 








fied versions of which have been preserved. 
The proper names in our text are sadly dis- 
figured, but I have been able to identify 
nearly all. 

Old Richard Knolles in his ‘ Turkish 
History,’ mentions the fact that the ** rebel ”’ 
Bocskay on 29 March, 1605, summoned all 
the nobility and states of Hungary to an 
assembly to be holden at Serentium (in 
Hungarian Szerenes) on 17 April, but 
clean forgets to inform his readers that at 
that assembly Bocskay was elected Prince of 
Hungary in opposition to that learned idiot 
the Emperor Rudolph, who some twenty 
years before had been elected and crowned 
their king, but had ever since failed to carry 
out the obligations towards the nation under- 
taken in his coronation oath. The ‘ Declara- 
tion’ sets forth at some length all the perse- 
cutions, robberies, massacres, &e¢., his hither- 
to loyal subjects had to endure at the hands 
of his protégés, the Jesuits, and their con- 
federates the Emperor’s foreign soldiers ; 
and then quotes the decree of Andrew IL., 

called King of Jerusalem, which he enact ted 
in the yeare 1222, Art. 31,” which entitled 
them to have recourse, in case of need, to 
armed resistance. 

The English translation of this important 
clause, which was not abrogated till later 


in the century, is given as follows in our 
pamphlet :— 
“Now if either we [the King] or any of our 


successours in any time whatsoever, gO against this 
our pleasure, we licence our subjects and give them 
all power to contradict and resist us, so as after- 
ward they may never be brande ad with any note 
of treason or infamy for the same. 

The point is further elaborated in the 
‘Tripartitum Opus Juris Consuetudinarii 

...Regni Hungarie,’ Pars prima, titulus ix., 
which is referred to in our pamphlet as “‘ the 
first Epistle, the ninth Tit. of that Tripartite 
work of the lawes of Hungary,” and is 
quoted at some length. 

The manifesto is dated from the ‘‘ Citie 
of Cassouie [Hung. Kassa], the 24 April, 
1605,” and no doubt some time elapsed 
before the English translation was printed 
by Ar. Hatfield for John Hodgets. On the 
other hand, according to the account given 
in the contemporary, Book of Revels, the 
authenticity of which has been fully re- 
established by Mr. Ernest Law, ‘ Measure for 
Measure’ was first acted on St. Stephen’s 
Night in 1604; but the text of the piece as 
we know it was not published till 1623, 
in the First Folio, and it is quite possible that 
in the original text, as acted before the 
Court, Lucio and his gentleman companion 
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Whatever 


” 


had some other remarks to make. 
they said, the Second Gentleman’s ‘‘ Amen 
fully prepared the way for Lucio’s further 
remark about ‘“‘the sanctimonious pirate 
that went to sea with the Ten Command- 
ments,” &e. L. L. KE. 


THE PENDRELL PENSIONS.—Many notes 
on the Pendrell family have appeared in 
*N. & Q. from time to time, but I do not 
think that it has ever been pointed out that 
the letters patent creating the pensions 
were printed in full in the Appendix to a 
Report of the House of Commons on 
Perpetual Pensions, ordered to be printed 
29 July, 1887. The price is ls. 4d., and I 
believe it is still in print. The pension 
consists of a considerable number of fee 
farm rents formerly payable to the Crown, 
but granted by letters patent of 24 July, 
27 Car. II., to Sir Walter Wrotesley, Bart., 
Richard Congrave, and John _ Gifford, 
Esquires, in trust for:—(as to 100l. per 
annum) Mary, widow of Richard Pendrell, 
and Richard Pendrell’s heirs ; (as to 1001. 
per annum) William Pendrell and his heirs ; 
(as to 100 marks per annum) John Pendrell 
and his heirs ; (as to 100 marks per annum) 
Humfry Pendrell and his heirs; (as to 501. 
per annum) Elizabeth Yates and her heirs ; 
with benefit of survivorship to the others on 
failure of heirs of any of the beneficiaries, and 
with reversion to the Crown on failure of all 
issue. 

The Treasury ascertained in 1869 that 
Mr. Walter Peter Gifford, the then owner of 
Chillington, was the representative of the 
survivor of the original trustees, and that 
Mr. George Robinson of Whiston, Shiffnall, 
then acted as receiver of the rents in question. 
The Treasury have reason to believe that in 
1869 the recipients were in number about 
twenty, and that there was then no proba- 
bility of any failure of heirs. The document 
covers five pages, and, being furnished with 
side-notes, the contents are easily mastered. 
It is well worth the price charged for the 
complete Report, and Stuart collectors 
should look after it. About thirty years 
ago I made the acquaintance of one of the 
Pendrell family who was a recipient of the 
pension. Two of his sons were in the police, 
and the elder brother, who subsequently 
filled the post of fireman at the Patent 
Office in Southampton Buildings, was the 
heir to the pension. 


Although not strictly within the scope of 
this note, I should like to point out that the 
monument to Richard Pendrell in St. Giles’s 





Churchyard would be all the better for a 
little attention. It needs also to be pro- 
tected by a railing to prevent the children 
from scrambling over it as they were doing 
on the occasion of my last visit. 

R. 5, P- 


‘Or THAT ILK.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ gives under 
ep 1 i 

**Krroneously, that ili: That family, class, set, 
or ‘lot.’ 

“©1845, Miall in Nonconf., Mr. Hume, or Mr. 
Roebuck, or any member of that ilk. 1881,‘ Annihila- 
oa,’ It has been left for our friend Dr. —— an 

t..1t ilk, to discover the long mistake.” 

It is a common error of Scuthron newspapers 

to make use of this expression as a substitute 

for ‘‘of that kidney.’ How would they 

translate Wemyss of that ilk (Wemyss of 

Wemyss) into the vernacular of Fleet Street ? 
A. R. BAYLEY. 





Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Nett Gwyn.—That distinguished actress 
Miss Julia Neilson quotes on an advertising 
placard, 

And sweet Nell of old Drury is Queen of the May. 
I cannot find anywhere a ballad with this 
refrain. The verse Miss Neilson quotes is a 
very good one. I should be much obliged 
to her or to any of your readers who could 
put me in touch with what the late Prof. 
York Powell called “ the real thing.’ Is it 
merely a graceful four-line invention ? 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 


THE PARTHENON CLUB.—Where was this 
club originally located, and does it. still 
exist ? It had probably objects similar to 
the Dilettante Club, and may have had its 
origin about 1820. XYLOGRAPHER. 


DIFFERENCES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY 
ALLEGIANCE IN GERMANY.—I am told that 
the troops of all the Federal States in the 
German Empire swear loyalty to their 
respective sovereigns, and obedience to the 
orders of the Emperor; in the case of 
Bavaria, this obedience is limited to war- 
time. On the other hand, the German navy 
is imperial (kaiserlich), and recognizes no 
authority but that of the Kaiser. Are these 
statements correct ? 7 

J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


- 
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A SONNET BY WoRDSWORTH.—A year or | 
two ago I bought (secondhand) a copy of 
Myers’s ‘ Wordsworth’ in the “ English Men 
of Letters” Series (pub. 1882). On the 
inside of the cover is pasted a half-sheet of 
note-paper, on which is written a sonnet, 
with the heading, “* A Sonnet to Miss Sellon, 
by Wordsworth.” This begins :— 

The Vestal priestess of a sisterhood 

Who knew no self, and whom the seltish scorn. 
At the bottom of the poem is the date 
22 Feb., 1849. 

I have consulted several editions of Words- 
worth without finding it, and should be glad 
if through your paper I could discover 
whether it is known or not. 

Wm. SPOONER. 

The Boys’ County School, Richmond, Surrey. 


FitzJAMES.—Can any one give any in- 
formation, of the descent of Capt. Fitzjames, 
R.N., who perished in the Franklin Expedi- 
tion? Or, failing that, the descent of the 
Fitzjames family of Somerset, subsequent to 
the year 1600? R. FirzsJaMeEs. 

61, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Bevis Marks SyNAaGoGuE.—There is a 
tradition that during the Rabbinate of 
Haham Raphael Meldola, the grandfather 
of Prof. Raphael Meldola, F.R.S., a fire 
occurred at the synagogue without doing 
however, the 


serious damage, in which, 
adjoining offices, containing portraits of 


former prominent ecclesiastics and laymen, 
and other invaluable property, were entirely 
destroyed. I should be very thankful to any 
reader for further information and _ for 
references to the fire in. contemporary 
journals and magazines. Haham Meldola 
held the high office from, 1805 to 1828. 
IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


Cuitp’s Bank, No. 1, FLeet StreEtT.—I 
shall be obliged for any information relating 
to Thomas Child, brother of Sir Francis 
Child (1684-1740). He was not a partner in 
the bank, but possessed property in the same 
parish (“The Marygold by Temple Bar,’ 
p. 85, &c.). Said to be a merchant, he was, 
I venture to infer, identical with the Thomas 
Child who, in 1750, was at Wilmington, 
Cape Fear, trading and remitting large sums 
for payments to be made to certain debts. 
One letter ends: ‘‘ We shall follow ourselves 
very soon, and then I shall take proper 
measures about ye Yorkshire estate,” &c. 
There is said to be preserved in the Salt 
» Library at Stafford a unique copy of a litho- 
graphed view of the banking house with a 
‘. portrait of the founder. T.C. Noble (‘ MS. 





Memoranda on Fleet Street,’ now in my 
collection) noted that this cost 7. to produce, 
the design being at once obliterated from 
the stone. Is anything known as to the 
purpose, date, and artist of this compara- 
tively unknown plate ? 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS WANTED 
concernir g the following: (1) Capt. Edmund 
Spencer, author of several books of traveh 
in the Near East, published between 1837 
and 1867. (2) Miss Laura Jewry, !ater 
Mrs. R. Valentine, a modern authoress of 
numerous books (novels, tales for the young, 
&c.). (3) John Jackson, author of a book 
on an overland journey from India to Eng- 
land in 1797. L. L. K. 


Woop’s PAMPHLET IN ANSWER TO LorD 
Bo.tincBroke.—Mr. Wood, “a gentleman 
who held a high post at the Custom-house,’” 
is said to have written “ an answer to Lord 
Bolingbroke ”’ previous to that statesman’s. 
death in 1751. I want to know particulars 
about this Mr. Wood. {What was his. 
pamphlet, and where was it written ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


SopHie CoRNELYS.—According to John 
Taylor in ‘Records of my Life,’ i. 270, 
Sophie Cornelys, daughter of the famous. 
Mrs. Cornelys of Carlisle House, assumed the 
name of Williams after her mother’s fall. 
This statement is corroborated in the 
‘Memoirs of Mrs. Sumbel,’ iii. 36. Taylor 
says that Miss Williams went to live first 
with the Duchess of Newcastle, née Lady 
Anna Maria Stanhope, and then with 
Margaret, Countess Spencer (0b. 1814), who 
left her 100/. at her death. Afterwards she 
was patronized by Princess Augusta Sophia 
(ob. 1840). She died before the publication 
of Taylor’s memoirs in 1832. Is anything 
known of the date and place of her death 2 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“TO Go TO THE LANTERN.’’—What does 
this mean? In The Daily Mail of 14 June 
I read: ‘If The Times is excluded from 
public libraries, Mr. Lloyd George ought to 
go to the lantern.” M.A.Oxon. 


{‘‘A la lanterne’’ was one of the cries of the 
populace in the French Revolution. Many of the 
aristocrats were hanged by the lantern ropes to 
the lantern supports in the streets, and particularly 
in the Place de Gréve. The best-known instances 
are perhaps the deaths of Foulon and his son-in-law 
Sauvigny, soon after the taking of the Bastille. The 
mob added to the refrain of ‘(a ira’ the line ‘ Les 
aristocrates 4 la lanterne!’ See also Carlyle’s 
‘Hist. Fr. Rev.,’ Book V. ix.] 
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AUTHOR AND PoEM WaANTED.—I should 
be glad to know in what poem the following 
lines occur, and also the name of their 
author :— 

Has he gone to the land of no laughter, 
The man who made mirth for us all? 
R. H. N. 
(Pror. Bensty stated at 10 S. x. 476 that these 
verses on the death of Artemus Ward are included 
in Mr. James Rhoades’s * Poems.’ ] 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
(1) William Wade, Canon of Windsor from 
10 Feb., 1719/20, to his death on 6 Feb., 
1732/3. When and whom did he marry ? 
(2) Nathaniel Waddon or Whaddon, a 
native of Devonshire, was elected to Trin. 
Coll., Camb., from Westminster in 1652. 
There is no record of his matriculation, and 
I shall be glad to learn any information 
about him. (3) Peter Wagener was ap- 
pointed Rector of Stisted, Essex, 6 Jan., 
1707. I wish to know if he married and to 
ascertain the date of his death. (4) Bartho- 
lomew Wall, son of James Wall of Stratford, 
Essex, matriculated at Oxford from Ch. Ch., 
5 June, 1751, aged 18. When and where 
did he die in 1755? (5) Nicholas Walling- 
ton, Rector of Dumbleton, Gloucestershire, 
1615. When did he die? (6) John Walter, 
son of John Walter of London, matriculated 
at Oxford from Queen’s College, 21 June, 
1723. Any information concerning him 
would oblige G. F. R. B. 


DATE oF ComeT.—I have lately discovered 
a family letter headed “Oct. 24,” but 
with no year-date, which contains a descrip- 
tion of “ the great comet ’’ seen by the writer 
on the morning of the 28rd. 

“Its tail [he says] is far longer than any I ever 
saw, not excepting that of 1811, which I remember 
seeing as a boy. I have made several rough 
drawings, and send you one, such as it is.” 

The letter was probably written after 1880. 
If some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ can say 
in what year a remarkably large comet was 
shining in October, he will enable me to date 


the sketch. P. W. G. M. 


Scotcw Court oF Srssron.—Can any 
reader advise me how to obtain the perusal 
of a claim made in this Court ? The claim 
was made by James Fleming of Clairmaunt 
for the recovery of the title of Earl of Wigton, 
and it failed for want of documentary evi- 
dence. Whether the date of the claim was 
in the aineteenth century or late in the 
eighteenth, I am unable to say. 

; EK. F. W. 








BraDLey Famity.—An Alexander Bradley 
is stated by family tradition to have come to 
Ireland from Yorkshire about 1750 as agent 
of the Wandesfords of Kirklington and 
Castlecomer. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
suggest to what family he belonged, or how 
to trace him ? T. A. O'M. 

Co. Dublin. 


Sr. THomas CanTILUPE.—Can, any reader 
supply information concerning a book 
giving details of the life of this saint, called 
‘Life and Gests’? By whom was it written 
and when published, and where can a copy 
be seen? It does not appear to be in the 
British Museum Library. C. 


THE VIRTUES oF Onrons.—In ‘ The Office 
Window’ of The Daily Chronicle of 26 July, 
the following anecdote of “‘ onion lore’”’ is 
related :— 

‘““The virtues of the onion were never more 
plainly demonstrated than during the great 
cholera epidemic in London in 1849. Saffron Hill 
was practically free, although the surrounding 
neighbourhood suffered severely. The Board of 
Health investigated, and discovered that it was 
due to the fact that all the cholera-proof houses 
were occupied by Italian organ-grinders who 
consumed huge quantities of onions, which were 
hanging in strings from the ceilings of their 
rooms. When this was made known Londoners 
just reeked of onions !”’ . 

In many rural districts this superstition 
is still scrupulously observed. The onions 
are left hanging until blackened in appear- 
ance, when they are considered to have 
become impregnated with the impurities of 
the air, and are then either consigned to the 
dustbin or burnt, and fresh bunches substi- 
tuted. 

I shall be glad to know if any further 
virtues have been ascribed to the onion besides 
being a cure for deafness, which has already 
been discussed in the columns of ‘ N. & Q. 

REGINALD JACOBS. 


Famity oF JoHN WALKER.—The Very 
Rev. John Walker, D.D., Dean of Bocking, 
Essex, and Archdeacon of Hereford, died 
9 Nov., 1741. He married Charlotte Sheffield, 
26 Jan., 1727/8, and had six sons and four 
daughters. Can any one kindly give me the 
names and any particulars of the sons in 
addition to the following ?—Henry, born 
9 Dec., 1733, Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, graduated M.A. 1760; Charles, born 
8 Jan., 1735; Thomas, born 5 Dec., 1739. 
There were two daughters that survived him : 
Anne Sheffield was the name of the one 
born 16 March, 1736. I should also like 
to know the name of the other, and if there 
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are any of the Rev. John Walker’s descen- 
dants living. In his will, which is to be 
seen at Somerset House, as mentioned in the 
Supplement of the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ he repeatedly mentions his 
eldest son Charles, who is to receive 5001. 
in addition to his share under the will. The 
parish register, however, shows Henry to 
have been the elder of the two brothers. 
A. H. MACLEAN. 
14, Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


“Mr. HANWELL,’’ PROBABLY AN ARTIST.— 
I shall be extremely grateful for any informa- 
tion concerning the above man. All that 
concerns him at present in my possession 
is the item in the Joiners’ Company records 
under the date 1676, ‘“‘ Paid Mr. Hanwell 
for the panel, 30s.’ The courteous Librarian 
of the Wandsworth Library informs me that 
a family of that name long resided in that 
district, but we cannot trace an artist in the 
family. The panel represents a sitting of 
the Court. J. A. 


AMERICAN UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. — 
Could any American reader name the stations 
of the ‘“ Underground Railway” from the 
Slave States to Canada, of which the Quaker 
Levi Coffin was the reputed President ? 





M. N. 
Replies. 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 


(11 S. xii. 49.) 


GrEoRGE BIRKBECK, the pioneer of popular 
education (born 1776; died 1841), was 
appointed about the year 1800 to be Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at the Andersonian 
Institution at Glasgow. John Anderson, 
who had died a year or so previously (1796), 
had left property to establish an Institution 
for Scientific Instruction. The lectures 
which George Birkbeck had to deliver upon 
natural philosophy required to be illustrated 
by means of special apparatus, but, as the 
makers of the required articles in Glasgow 
were both scarce and unreliable, Birkbeck 
decided to superintend and direct the making 
of the instruments, and to this end he made 
use of a tinman’s shop in Glasgow. This 
shop was at the corner of Glassford and 
Wilson Streets, and it was owned by a man 
named Drew. Birkbeck regularly visited 
the shop of this small mechanic, and he 
became the foreman and the friend of the 
workers. These humble sons of toil had 





never before had a man of education to 
assist them and direct their efforts. Their 
ambitions were roused and their horizons 
extended. Birkbeck therefore procured ad- 
mission to the Andersonian Institution for the 
most intelligent of the men, and in the end 
he devoted a certain number of his lectures 
exclusively to the benefit of the mechanics. 
This move of introducing mechanics was at 
first not favourably regarded by the trustees 
of the Institution, and Birkbeck encountered 
much opposition. He at last succeeded in 
starting what was called a Mechanics’ Class 
at the Andersonian Institution, and Saturday 
evenings were suitably chosen for this. 

Birkbeck left Glasgow in 1804, but his 
work there was ably continued by Dr. Ure, 
and in 1823, when the class had become 
successful, they addressed Birkbeck (then 
living in London) as follows :-— 

** You judged that the apparent mental lethargy 
of the operatives towards science arose from no 
infirmity of their mental powers—and you judged 
right .... You undertook the generous task of 
giving the first impulse and of directing their atten- 
tion to studies worthy of their pursuit,” &e. 

In 1823 the Mechanics’ Class decided to be 
““on its own,” and the result was that the 
Glasgow Mechanics’ Institute was formed, 
Birkbeck being their patron. 

Birkbeck, meantime, was bent upon 
starting a Mechanics’ Institute in London, 
and on 11 Nov., 1823, a meeting was held at 
‘The Crown and Anchor Tavern ”’ to discuss 
the project. Lord Brougham could not 
attend, but he sent 207. The letter which 
he wrote to Birkbeck concluded :— 

“As you were the original author of thiS 

admirable scheme about twenty years ago, and 
then carried it on a large scale into execution, 
allow me to congratulate you on the prospect of 
its adoption in this great city,where its benefits 
and examples are likely to prove of such inestim- 
able value.” 
Cobbett spoke at the meeting, and eventually 
@ committee was formed which included 
Francis Place, the Radical tailor of Charing 
Cross. On 29 Feb., 1824, an opening meeting 
was held at a chapel in Monkwell Street, 
London Wall, of which temporary use had 
been obtained. Birkbeck began a speech on 
that occasion by saying :— 

‘** With feelings of exultation unutterable, I rise 
to offer my warmest heartfelt congratulations on 
this momentous occasion. This hour is witness 
to hopes, long, ardently, and anxiously cherished 
by me, now rapidly realizing in the visible and 
effective existence of a Mechanics’ Institution 
jn the emporium of the world.” 

Offices were later secured in Furnival’s Inn, 
and afterwards in Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. 
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In Timothy Claxton’s ‘ Hints to Mechanics, 
or Self-Education and Mutual Instruction,’ 
London, Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower 
Street, 1839, there is an illustration of the 
tinman’s shop in Glasgow, and also of a 
centrifugal pump which was made there 
under Birkbeck’s directions. The same 
little volume contains ‘A _ Selection of 
Exercises for Popular Institutions,’ which 
gives a good idea of what was taught in 
them. It has also a ‘ List of all Mechanics’ 
Institutions’ then existing, and a facsimile 
of a ticket inviting the operatives of the 
tinman’s shop to attend lectures. John 
George Godard’s ‘ Life of George Birkbeck,’ 
1884, is very much to the point of the question 
asked, and it gives a heap of valuable in- 
formation. On p. 80 there is a long para- 
graph dealing with ‘ Subjects taught in the 
Original Mechanics’ Institutions.’ Jn The 
Westminster Review, vol. xli. pp: 416-43, there 
is an able article on ‘ Mechanics’ Institutions,’ 
the first section of which is devoted to the 
origin and history of them. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


In reply to the query of Mr. THomas W. 
HAND, the origin of Mechanics’ Institutions 
is fully described by Dr. J. W. Hudson in his 
“History of Adult Education,’ published in 
1851. He says :— 


‘“The most remote link in the chain of societies 
established for the dissemination of a know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences among the labouring 
people was the ‘ Sunday Society,’ formed by the 
teachers in the Sunday schools at Birmingham 
in the year 1789, having for its object the instruc- 
tion of young men in writing and arithmetic after 
they ceased to attend the Sunday schools. To 
these studies were subsequently added geography, 
book-keeping, and drawing, as well as moral 
instruction. A branch of this Society formed a 
class for mutual improvement in useful knowledge, 
assisting each other in the construction of appa- 
ratus for illustrating the principles of mechanics, 
hy drosta tics, electricity, pneumatics, and astro- 
nomy.’ 

The first Artisans’ Library was established 
in 1795, at Birmingham. The year following 
the establishment of this Library, the Sunday 
Society was remodelled, and became known 
as the Birmingham Brotherly Society. Dr. 
uae says this Society is 

“justly entitled to be ranked as the earliest 
Mechanics’ Institution or Society in Great Britain, 
especially as it was established for and by persons 
engaged in mechanical employments.” 

The name of the person who first suggested 
the use of the term “ Mechanics’ ” for these 
societies is not given by Dr. Hudson, but the 
reason for the adoption of such a term is con- 
tained in the second quotation I have taken 





from his book. I may add that the Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions were all established between July and 
December, 1823. 

Within the brief period of thirty years, the 
number of Literary and Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions in the United Kingdom, had increased to 


702, with a membership of 120,081, and 
libraries containing 815,516 volumes. 


ARTHUR TaltrT. 
Leeds Institute of Science, Art, and Literature. 


These evidently originated in an “ Institu. 
tion for Instruction of Mechanics,” as appears 
from the title of an article on this subject 
in The Mechanic's Magazine, vol. i. (1823), 

. 99. 

In 1795 was founded, by will of Prof. 
Anderson of Glasgow, ‘‘ The Andersonian 
Institution’ in that city. With this state- 
ment in view, the following paragraph from 
the above-mentioned article, and taken 
from The Glasgow Free Press, will help to 
make clear the origin of the word “me- 
chanic,” as applied to institutions founded 
early in the nineteenth century :— 


““No branch of ‘ The Andersonian Institution, ’ 
however, was exclusively destined for the in- 
struction of mechanics in those branches of 
knowledge which are of especial use to their 
professional pursuits till the year 1800, when a 
Dr. Birkbeck commenced delivering gratuitously 
a series of lectures on mechanical philosophy and 
chemistry. For several years these lectures were 
continued....At length, however, there was a 
great falling off in attendance, owing to the 
managers not paying sufficient attention to the 
interest of the mechanics....In 1821-2 the 
friends of the mechanics, and the mechanics 
themselves, made a successful effort to revive and 
improve these lectures, in connexion with the 
other parts of the institution. They formed a 
library solely for the mechanics, began to make a 
collection of models, and had a numerous class of 
students. A disagreement, however, has since 
occurred between them and the managers of the 
institution, and the consequence has been that 
the mechanics of Glasgow and their friends have 
seceded from the Andersonian Institution, and 
have formed a school for their own instruction 
called the ‘ Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution.’ On 
26 July resolutions to this purport were adopted. 
It was then stated that 374 individuals had already 
subscribed from half-a-guinea to a guinea each 
per annum; that a place of meeting had been 
procured ; that certain gentlemen had volunteered 
their services as lecturers; and that a good 
library had been selected....and that such 
property as it might acquire should belong to the 
mechanics of Glasgow for ever. 

The publication of The Mechanic's Maga- 
zine, as well as the efforts of its editor 
(J. C. Robertson), did much towards pro- 
moting the establishment of these institutes 
throughout the kingdom. Twenty-five se- 
parate articles, reports, and letters appear on 
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the subject in the first volume, as well as 
numerous other articles in the volumes 
following. 

One of the resolutions read by Mr. 
Robertson on the formation of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute was as follows :— 

** That the establishment of institutions for the 
instruction of mechanics, at a cheap rate, in the 
principles of the arts they practise, as well as in 
all other branches of useful knowledge, is a measure 
calculated to improve extensively their habits and 
condition, to advance the arts and sciences, and to 
add largely to the power, resources, and prosperity 
of the country.”—(Mechanic’s Magazine, vol. i. 
eae. A. WEIGHT MaTTHEWs. 

60, Rothesay Road, Luton. 


Inreply to the inquiry respecting the above, 
I have a pamphlet entitled ‘A Series of 
Papers on the Nature, Objects, and Advan- 
tages of Mechanics’ Institutions,’ by Henry 
Dircks, Hon. Sec. of the Liverpool Literary 
and Scientific Institution, and published in 
Liverpool in 1840. 

This pamphlet seems to me to answer all 
the questions asked by your correspondent, 
and I give a few extracts ; these will, perhaps, 
be sufficient, but if not, I shall be happy to 
lend my pamphlet to Mr. Hanp if he will 
let me know. 

Mr. Direks said :— 

“The history of the origin of Mechanics’ 
Institutions may be traced back to the year 1800, 
when Dr. Birkbeck established the first Mechanics’ 
Class in the Andersonian Institution at Glasgow. 
But the earliest body separate and apart from the 
learned aid of a kindred, establishment was, per- 
haps, that founded in London, August, 1817, 
when a society actually calling itself ‘The 
Mechanical Institution’ was originated by Mr. 
Timothy Claxton, a most worthy man, and him- 
self at that time a hardworking mechanic. It 
was not, however, until 1824-5 that much was 
effected in the establishment of these popular 
Seminaries cf useful and practical information. 
Every large town then seemed desirous of vieing 
in the contest....Scotland decidedly took the 
lead....the Glasgow Mechanics’ Class in 1800, 
the Glasgow Mechanics’ Institution 1823. In 
1821 the Edinburgh School of Arts was founded 
for the education of mechanics in such branches 
of physical science as are of practical application. 
A Mechanics’ Institution was founded in London 
in 1823 ; Liverpool, Newcastle, and Sheffield in 
1824; Manchester, 1825.” 

The principal object which Mechanics’ 
Institutions have in view is the education of 
the working classes in such branches of 
useful knowledge as may prove most service- 
able to them in the daily affairs of life. 

The benefits were: 1, attending Institu- 
tion lectures; 2, attending classes, of which 
there were a variety for youth as well as 
adults ; 3, a good library of books. 

A. H. ARKLE. 





The ‘N.E.D.,’ defining “ mechanic,” gives 
under heading B 2, “‘One who is employed 
in amanual occupation ; a handicraftsman, ” 
and continues :—- 

“Mechanics institute or institution: the desig- 
nation adopted by a class of societies, established 
(in 1823 and subsequently) in London and most 
other towns of England to afford their members 
facilities for self-education, by classes and lectures. 
In many of these institutions only a small propor- 
tion of the members now belong to the ‘ mechanic’ 
or artisan class.” 

This definition leaves out of consideration 
one of the most important activities of these 
institutions—the provision of libraries of 
wholesome.and technological literature. The 
Society of ‘Arts, before its incorporation in 
1847, used to offer facilities in the way of 
cheap textbooks to these societies. By 1849 
there were about 400 of these institutions 1h 
the country, with a composite stock of books 
of between 300,000 and 400,000. — Since 
William Ewart’s Act—the Public Libraries 
Act of 1850—these useful institutions have 
been superseded by the modern public 
library. 'Fhey were to a large extent philan- 
thropic—in very few cases did the subscrip- 
tions cover the cost of administration—and 
were founded with the object of uplifting the 
artisan class. They were parallel to the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions which were 
run on co-operative lines to meet similar 
needs of the professional classes, though 
many of these latter offered advantageous 
terms to artisans. Many of the Mechanics 
Institutions existing at the time of the 
adoption of the Public Libraries Act handed 
over their libraries to the local ; library 
authority to form the nucleus of the public 
library. 

One of the best remaining examples of 
a mechanics’ institute in London is the 
Birkbeck College, whose classes are recog- 
nized by London University. An account of 
the opening of this institution, which was 
founded in 1823, appears in Hone’s ‘ Every- 
day Book,’ vol. i. 1549, under the date 
December 2. THomas Wm. Huck. 

38, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


In the year 1800 Dr. Birkbeck founded a 
class for journeymen mechanics at Glasgow. 
The idea developed, and in 1824 the first 
Mechanics’ Institute was opened in London. 
The term, “ mechanic” was then applied to 
operatives of every class. These institutions 
proved so useful that they spread throughout 
England, and did good service till the volun- 
tary system was superseded by legislation. 
They were built out of money subscribed 
by members and the public who supported 
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the movement. The property was vested | not intended to take his sword from himr 
in trustees appointed by members, and | but to let him wear it, but not the others’ 











managed by an elective committee. Good | 
lending libraries, reading-rooms, and classes | 
in various branches of education were pro- | 
vided, and in many places large halls for 
lectures and public entertainments. 


of these institutions, although the cost was 
small. 
fessional men, and the clergy they owed their 
support. B. D. MoseE.eEy. 


The name probably originated with Dr. 
Birkbeck, who founded the forerunner of 
them in Glasgow in 1800, and the first 
“properly so called’ in London in 1824, 
as I learn from Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of 
Dates.’ St. SwITHIN. 





NAPOLEON AND THE BELLEROPHON (11 S. 
xi. 339, 438 ; xii. 35).—The engraving which 
faces p. 477, vol. ii. of Baines’s ‘ History of 
the Wars of the French Revolution ’ (1817), 
depicting Napoleon’s arrival on board the 
Bellerophon, is inaccurate in two respects. 
(1) The Emperor did not, as represented, 
surrender his sword to Capt. Maitland. 
(2) Capt. Maitland did not, as represented, 
stand uncovered in the Emperor’s presence. 
There is satisfactory evidence on both points 
from an eyewitness of the scene, the mid- 
shipman George Home. Home, describing 
the Imperial costume on 


without any sword, I suppose as emblematical 
of his changed condition’’; (2) that Mait- 


land “only raised his hat, as to a general | 


officer, and remained covered while the 
Emperor spcke to him.” 
this witness, the question as to the sword | 


It was chiefly to tradesmen, pro- | 


the occasion, | . + : 
ae : ” order in this country. 
distinctly states (1) that Napoleon * was | * = 


_while ixii. 29, 72).—She first 
But, even without | Emperor of Constantinople, and secondly 
| Theodore, Lord of Adrianople. 


(see Maitland’s ‘ Narrative,’ p. 189, 1904 
edition, or p. 192, 1826 edition). 

Errors in all sorts of matters of detail are 
quite characteristic of artists’ representa- 


As a! tions of historical events. 
matter of fact working-men made little use | 


JOHN SALMON. 


| The Mount, Belfast. 
| ‘*Topacco-SToppERS’’ AND Sir Isaac 
Newton (11 S. xii. 49).—A graphic account 
of the incident of Sir Isaac Newton, in a fit 
of abstraction, surprising, and anything but 
delighting, a lady, who fondly supposed she 
was receiving attentions of a particular 
kind, by placing the tip of her finger on the 
burning tobacco in the pipe he smoked, is in. 
‘ The Georgian Era,’ 1834, vol. iii. p. 107. 
The Welcome Guest, vol. i. p, 190 (1860), 
has six eight-line verses by Paul Ward, with 
an accompanying woodcut illustration by 
| Kenny Meadows, upon the subject. 


W. B. H. 


[St. SwitHIn also thanked for reply.] 


Peat Famity (4 S. ix. 79 [see correction,. 
106], 225; 9S. xii. 176; 1158. xii. 29).—The 
Rey. Robert Peat, D.D., was perpetual 
curate of St. Laurence, New Brentford, 
Middlesex (not Brentwood in E%sex) from 
1808 until his death in 1837. He was Senior 
| Knight Grand Cross of Stanislaus of Poland, 
‘and received the royal licence to wear his: 
Some interesting 
particulars about him and his wife will be 
| found at the above references. Leo C. 





Acnes, DaucutTer or Lovuts VII. (11 S. 


| P : 
married Alexis,. 


In genea- 


could be decided against the ergraving. | logies of the French kings no other husband 


Napoleon, in his written protest on board 
the Bellerophon, declared that he had come | 
voluntarily, that he was England’s guest, | 
not a prisoner of war: “Je ne suis pas | 
prisonnier, je suis lhote de l’Angleterre of 
(see Las Cases, ‘ Mémorial de Sainte-Héléne,’ | 
tome i. partie i. p. 66, Londres, 1823). | 
Napoleon's view of himself as England’s | 
guest precludes any proffer or surrender of | 
his sword. Home’s account forms Additional | 
Appendix III. to the 1904 edition of Capt. | 


|is mentioned, and her marriage to a De 


Burgo seems unlikely. In Lodge’s ‘ Irish 
Peerage’ she is mentioned in the pedigree 
of the Marquis of Clanricarde as wife ofr 
William de Burgo, Earl of Cornwall, fathe 
of Adelm, William being the last Earl o 
Cornwall of that name. 
Marquis DE TOURNAY. 
Frant, Sussex. 


JoHN TRUSLER (11 S. xi. 190, 234, 28% 





Maitland’s ‘ Narrative,’ and the quotations | 325).—If your correspondent succeeds in 
given above will be found at pp. 248, 249. | finding the MS. Autobiography of Trusler, 
Napoleon retained his sword. Admiral I shall be glad to know whether it contains 
Viscount Keith writes to Capt. Maitland, | any reference to his “ snuffers that will not 
7 Aug., 1815, regarding the transhipmert | drop the wick,” for which he obtained a 
from the Bellerophon to the Northumber- | patent on 16 Sept., 1777 (No. _—_ 


land ; “ When the General quits the ship it is 


. . 
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THE BirtH oF Epwarp VI. (11 S. xii. 48). 
—The contemporary evidence relating to the 
birth of Edward VI. and the death of Queen 
Jane may be found in the ‘ Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII.,’ vol. xii. part ii., and 
is as follows :— 

“The Prince was born on 12 Oct., 1537 (not 
Oct. 14 as is sometimes stated). Besides the 
official letters announcing the birth (Nos. 889, 
890), there are private letters on the subject 
(Nos. 921, 922), none of them containing any 
reference to the illness or danger of the Queen. 
On 15 Oct. the Prince was christened at Hampton 
Court, where he was born, and was_ publicly 
blessed by both his parents (No. 911). Next day, 
16 Oct., one of the ladies of the Court ordered her 
dress for the Queen’s churching (No. 923). It 
was arranged that the King should leave Hampton 
Court for Esher on 24 Oct., but on Tuesday the 
23rd the Queen was suddenly taken ill (No. 977), 
and there was a rumour that she was dead (No. 
988). She rallied in the afternoon (No. 970), 
but became worse again at night, and next day 
her life was despaired of (Nos. 970, 971), although 
she survived until Wednesday night (No. 988). 
Cromwell wrote to the English ambassadors in 
France that ‘the Queen, by the neglect of those 
about her, who suffered her to take cold, and eat 
such things as her fantasy in sickness called for, 
is dead’ (No. 1004).” 

These letters and other documents show a 
natural, straightforward series of events, 
but of course they may be explained away. 
It may be said that Henry deliberately 
suppressed the circumstances of the birth, 
as no one at the time seems to have con- 
sidered the Queen in any particular danger ; 
that he merely assumed surprise at the 
Queen’s illness, which seems to have been 
quite unexpected; and that Cromvwell’s 
account of it is a lie. The chief point is that 
the Queen survived her son’s birth for eleven 
days, and if the alleged operation was per- 
formed, it seems exceedingly unlikely that she 
could have lived through it. Is the evi- 
dence for the operation so strong that it is 
necessary to set aside the contemporary 
documents and to accept this improbability ? 
I have never examined Harpsfield’s ‘ Trea- 
tise,’ and I do not know his degree of credibi- 
lity, but I have recently had occasion to go 
critically through several chapters of Guaras’s 
“ Chronicle,’ and I can state from experience 
that he is utterly untrustworthy. His only 
authority seems to have been gossip, and his 
only object to tell a good story. It may 
also be noted that both Harpsfield and 
Guaras were writing long after the event. 
It is, of course, quite certain that Queen 
Jane was popularly supposed to have been 
sacrificed for her son ; ballads on the subject 
going back perhaps to 1560 are printed in 
Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Ballads,’ vi. 
372; but I think it is possible to give too 





much weight to the report of a contemporary 
simply because he is a contemporary, without 
considering his character and sources of in- 
formation. After all, many of our con- 
temporaries believed that an army of 
Russians passed through England last 
September. M. H. Dopps. 


The Pheenix crest granted by Henry VIII. 
to the Seymours undoubtedly points to the 
death of Queen Jane in giving birth to 
Edward VI. ALFRED RODWAY. 

26, Long Street, Birmingham. 


Oxrp Map or THE LonpDON-HOLYHEAD 
Roap (11 8. xii. 48).—For John Ogilby, 
«“ King’s Cosmographer,’ 1600-76, see 
‘D.N.B.’ The map is probably taken from 
Ogilby’s 
‘Britannia; or, an Illustration of the Kingdom 
of England and Dominion of Wales, by a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Description of the 
Principal Roads thereof,’ folio, 1675. 


Wma. H. PEEtT 


CANNEL Coat (11 8S. xii. 49).—Cannel coal 
is worked at Abram; also in the Leigh 
district, and at Bolton. The mine is not 
homogeneous (as was the old Wigan or 
Darcey Lever Cannel), in some places chang- 
ing almost wholly into coal. Cannel is 
essentially used for the natural enrichment 
of gas, but has now been largely displaced 
by the American plan of enrichment by 
heavy petroleum oils and water gas, which 


is suitable for use in the incandescent 
mantle. A fair quality Cannel will fetch 


21s. per ton at the pit. The best ought to 
fetch 25s. to 30s. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


**Cannel’’ is a corruption of *‘ candle,” and 
was so termed from its readiness to burn like 
a candle, and the rich gas it produced. 
Many years ago, a company was established 
in London to supply cannel-coal gas, and 
among other places at the West End, it was 
used at the Royal Institution in Albemarle 
Street. When the company ceased to exist 
I know not, but the gas was probably 
found to be too costly for ordinary use. 

Wn. E. BROwNING. 


This variety of coal is still worked in 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, Gloucestershire, and 
other parts of England, as also in Scotland. 

Cannel is not now so extensively used in 
gasworks since the high candle - power 
standard imposed on gas undertakings has 
been reduced, but in districts of Scotland 
where high illuminating power applies it is 
still employed to maintain this. 
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In the neighbourhood of the pits it is 
largely used for domestic purposes, although 
very dirty. 

The price varies witli the quality of the 
eoal and the district from which it is mined. 

W. J. M. 


THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON (11 S. xi. 
455; xii. 18, 55).—This decision is considered 
in an old German work entitled :-— 

‘* Metamorphosis telz judiciarz, das ist, seltzame 
Gerichts-Hindel samt denen hierauf gleichfalls 
seltzam erfolgten Gerichts-Ausspriichen zusammen 
getragen mit lustigen Anmerkungen erliiutert 
(Linz, 1651-2),” 

a collection of odd lawsuits and singular 


decisions made by Matthias Abele von 
Lilienburg, J.U.D., Count Palatine and 


Chief Secretary of Mines in Styria. The 
cases are taken from a great variety of 
sources—the Bible, history, travels, and mis- 
cellaneous literature—and the first case is 
devoted to the judgment of Solomon. 
From this report it appears that judgment 
was given for the plaintiff. The complaint 
is set out in the words of 1 Kings iii., and the 
woman first speaking is called the plaintiff. 
The defendant. replies, denying the truth of 
the complaint, and alleging that she, the 
defendant, being in possession of the living 
child, must be presumed to be the mother ot 
it. Then follows a rejoinder by the plaintiff, 
who swears by life and death that the living 
child is hers. Plaintiff and defendant reply 
again, and judgment is pronounced that the 
child shall be cut in half. The plaintiff then 
appeals to the king to spare the child and 
deliver it alive to the defendant; but the 
defendant takes the point that the king 
cannot review his own decision, and presses 
to have the judgment enforced. Then 
follows the final decision (super-Bescheid), to 
the effect that the child be delivered up to 
the plaintiff as the natural and lawful 
mother, and that the defendant be repelled 
from the court with disfavour. There 
appears to have been no application for 
costs. 

The book is referred in ‘ Lawyers’ Merri- 
ments ’ (1912), by Dr. David Murray, F.S.A., 


p. 96. There were editions in 1655, 1684, 
and 1712. My notes are from the 1712 
edition. Matcoutm Letts. 


Personally, I am quite convinced of the 
justice of King Solomon’s judgment. What 
I wish to elicit is an opinion as to which of 
the two women said: “‘ Give her the living 
child, in no wise kill it.” Who spake, the 
plaintiff—or, as your learned correspondent 





The glib mother who stated the case must 
have slept with one eye open if she could 
speak as circumstantially as she did, with 
truth. I agree with Mr. PINCHBECK. 

St. SWITHIN. 


Lieut. JoHN Descuamps, R.A. (11 S. xii. 
50).—This officer was the second son of Wm. 
Deschamps of London, merchant, who died 
7 Dec., 1830, aged 54. He was born Septem- 
ber, 1800; became second captain in the 
R.A., 11 Sept., 1839; and was cashiered 
21 Aug., 1843. FREDERIC BOASE. 


‘THE ScourGE’ (11 S. xii. 28).—The first 
epitaph, “‘ As carefull Nurses,” &c., is given, 
with a few verbal differences, in Southey’s 
‘Commonplace Book,’ iv. 48, as occurring 
“in some part of Yorkshire.”’ 

The two lines, 

The Grammar School a long time taught I have, 
Yet all my Skill could not decline the Grave, 
are a translation of 

Grammaticam scivi multos docuique per annos, 

Declinare tamen non potui tumulum. 

See the collection of ‘ Epitaphia Joco-seria,’ 
edited by F. Swertius, 1645, p. 114, where the 
heading runs: “‘ Corneli Curti mei quondam 
Preceptoris Lyre. Grammaticam docuit 
L. annos.”’ 

J. Masenius in his ‘ Ars Nuva Argutiarum 
Epigrammatica et Epigraphica,’ 1660, p. 206, 
makes the first line read :— 

Grammaticam didici multos docuique per annos. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Hose, 1560-1620 (11 S. xi. 340).—(2) 
““Caoions (of hose).’’—The earliest instance 
known to the ‘0O.E.D.’—that in Stubbes, 
‘ Anatomie of Abuses,’ 1583—must give way 
to one in “ Mr. Wrighte’s bill of particulars 
procured for his pupil, the Erle of Essex, at 
Cambridge, since Midsummer, 1577,” printed 
in Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 354-5, and taken from Wright and Jones’s 
*‘Memerials of Cambridge’: ‘Item, for 
Taffetta and makinge of canions for his 
Lordships hose, vj’ viij*.” 

EpwarRD BENSLY. 


WATERLOO (118. xii. 1, 21, 71).—I have been 
deeply interested in Mr. ALAN STEWART’S 
extracts from his uncle’s letters, as my father 
(who was the Duke of Wellington’s godson) 
was the youngest of the Duke of Richmond’s 
seven sons to whom he alludes. 

A propos of the Duke of Wellington’s kind 
thoughtfulness in forbidding my _ uncle 
Lord William Lennox to remain on the 
battle-field because of his recent severe acci- 


prefers, the complainant—or the defendant ?| dent, the following item seems appropriate 
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to record. On the morning of Waterloo, 


SHAKESPEARE AND BLACKFRIARS THEATRE 


as the Enniskillings were on the point of| (11 8. xii. 47).—This playhouse, which was 
advancing across the Wavre road to charge, | created out of a dwelling-house by James 


an individual in plain clothes on their left 
called out : ** Now’s your time!” This was 
the Duke of Richmond, who even rode into 
the square of infantry while under the fire 
of the enemy. The Duke of Wellington 
said to him: “‘ You are the father of ten 
children ; you have no right to be here. You 
should go, and you may go now, but a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes hence 
you could not do so; it would no longer be 
right !”’ 

The “two Ladies Lennox” mentioned in 
the letters were my aunts, Lady Georgina 
and Lady Louisa Lennox (afterwards de 
Ros and Tighe), with both of whom I had 
many interesting conversations respecting 
their stay at Brussels during this momentous 
time, and I made careful notes of all that 


they remembered. I see Mr. SPENCER 
MapANn does not mention that on the 


eventful night of the historic ball, all the 
tables having been requisitioned for the 
entertainment, the Duke of Wellington had 
to go into the Duchess of Richmond’s 
bedroom, where he laid out the maps on the 
bed and discussed his plans. 

CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


Dr. LuzzaTo (11 S. xi. 380; xii. 73).— 
The very interesting reply invites addenda. 
Of the distinguished family of Luzzato the 
best known to literature was the brilliant 
poet Mosheh Chayim Luzzato, the author of 
*Migdal Ouz,’ a play founded on one of 
Guarini’s dramas. When I was a boy my 
father used to delight me by reading passages 
of it. Another was Samuel David Luzzato, 
known mnemonically as “ Shedal,’’ one of 
the finest literary critics of the nineteenth 
century, and a power in modern Hebrew 
literature of the first status. 

M. L. R. BREsiar. 


Favtts oF INDEX-MAKING (11 S. xii. 7).— 
Some of the strangest vagaries of indexing 
I know are contained in Cassell’s ‘ Familiar 
Wild Flowers,’ ‘ Familiar Wild Birds,’ and 
‘Familiar Trees. In the first of these 
the Avens, Orchis, and some other plants 
are found under C, 7.e., Common Avens, 
Common Orchis, &c. In the second certain 
birds, e.g., Grouse, Gull, Snipe, Wren, are 
indexed in the same way under C. None of 
these are cross-indexed. In the third several 
trees are also selected for appearance under 
C, e.g., Elm, Maple, Osier, &e. In this case 
only is trouble avoided by the cross-index 
under E, M, O, &e. A ed bes SP 


| 





Burbage at the end of 1596, was for many 
years afterwards leased out to the Queen’s 
Children of the Chapel; it was not occupied 
by Shakespeare’s company until the end of 
1609 or the beginning of 1610, when his 
acting days were nearing their end. The 
pleas in the lawsuit of 1635 show that the 
Burbages, the owners, bought out the lessee 
at the end of 1609, and then “ placed ” in it 
‘**men-players, which were Hemings, Condell, 
Shakespeare, &c.”” To these and _ other 
actors they allotted shares in the receipts, 
the shares numbering eight in all. But the 
profits were far smaller than at the Globe, 
and it is probable that in 1611 Shakespeare 
disposed of his shares in the Globe and the 
Blackfriars Theatres. He owned none at 
the date of his death. 

The above résumé is gathered out of Sir 
Sidney Lz2e’s * Life of William Shakespeare ’ 
(Library Edition, 1899). It appears that 
the poet may have acted at the Blackfriars 
Playhouse, but the assertion that he un- 
doubtedly did so is, I suppose, incapable of 
proof. A. R. Bay ey. 


AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR WANTED (11 S. 
xii. 69).—* The Secret Memoirs of Napoleon,’ 
&c., was written by Charles Doris; and in 
the second edition (1815) the account added 
of the Regency at Blois, and itinerary of 
Napoleon Bonaparte from, Fontainebleau to 
Elba, was by Jean Bapt. Germain Fabry. 
I do not know the name of the translator. 

A. R. BAyYLey. 


EASTER OFFERINGS (11 S. xii. 49).—See 
Blunt’s ‘Book of Church Law,’ p. 351 :— 


“Dues and offerings are of two kinds—EKaster 
dues or offerings, and mortuaries. As to Easter 
dues, one of the rubrics at the end of the Com- 
munion Service provides thus: ‘And yearly at 
Easter every parishioner shall reckon with the 
parson, vicar, or curate, or his or their deputy or 
deputies ; and pay to them or him all ecclesiastical 
duties. pcdrwse sts, Bo due, thenand at that time to 
be paid.’ 

“*The distinction between dues and offerings is not 
very precise, and the two words are often inter- 
changed. It seems, however, that, strictly speak- 
ing, offerings are gifts made at Easter in excess of 
the amount legally due. 

“In the case of Carthew v. Edwards [ Ambler, 72] 
it was decreed by the Court of Exchequer that 
Easter offerings were due of common right. The 
usual offering is at the rate of twopence per head 
for every person in the house of sixteen years of 
age and upwards; but by cust om it mé y be more. 
[Sir R. Phillimore, ‘ Eccl. Law, p. 1547.]’ 

Won. H. PEET. 
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In 1892 the late editor of The Church 
Monthly, Mr. Frederick Sherlock, wrote in 
the magazine :— 

* Happily...... there is one season in the year when 
the good old custom prevails in some parishes of 

making an Easter offering to the clergy. say in 
some parishes, but why should it not be in all ’” 
From that time he set himself “‘ to stimulate 
and promote an interest in the revival of 
Easter offerings.”” The success which at- 
tended his efforts is known to Churchfolk, and 
has been recognized by the authorities of the 
Church. Literature was and is circulated 
from this office to explain the method, which 
was invariably by means of a collection in 
church. In advocating the revival of the 
eustom, Mr. Sherlock frequently referred to 
the penultimate rubric at the end of the 
service of Holy Communion. 

Epitror oF ‘ THE CHuRCH MONTHLY.’ 

33-34, Craven Street, W.C. 


In a Kesteven town, in the days of my 
youth, it was customary for the parish clerk 
and sexton to go round to collect ‘* Easter 
dues,” which I believe they took for their 
own emolument, as though the gifts had 
been Christmas boxes; and I fancy the 
sums paid depended on the liberality of 
parishioners, and not on any assessment or 
legal requirement. St. SwirH1. 


ROvGET DE Liste (11 S. xii. 69).—It is 
well for ‘N. & Q.’ to correct the statement 
that Rouget de Lisle’s remains have now 
been removed to the Pantheon. Your con- 
tributor should have said that they were 
placed in the Invalides on 14 July of this 
year. H. K. H. 


Drpo’s PuRCHASE OF LAND (11 S. ix. 47, 
353, 474; x. 17, 430, 497).—Matsura Seizan, 
in his ‘ Késhi Yawa,’ ser. ii., tom. xli. (which 
tome appears to have been written in 1830), 
records a hearsay that Iwakimasuya, one 
of the then greatest clothiers in Yedo, used 
to cover his stores with huge envelopes of 
hide, upon which to pour water every time 
when a fire broke out near the establishment 
—thus he never failed to save them all from 
the flames. Then he gives the following 
narrative :— 

‘One day Toyotomi Taiké, the most powerful 
overlord of the sixteenth-century Japan, happened 
to tell Sorori, the very witty story-teller, that 
whatever he wished to possess he was ready to 
give him. Sorori replied, ‘I wish nothing but a 
bagful of rice,’ whereupon Taiké exclaimed : 
‘What pity is it that your desire is so petty! Go, 
and bring your bag.’ Sorori thanked him and 
went off. As he did not appear for the following 
ten days, Taiké sent a man to see what he was 
doing at home. After a while the messenger 





brought in the report that Sorori was for all these 
days very busy in preparing a colossal paper bag. 
To ascertain the motive of such an enormous 


| industry, another messenger was sent to Sorori, 


who gave him this explanation, that he intended 
to cover with the bag one of the large rice stores 
owned by Taik6 and to become possessed himself 
of all its contents. When Taik6é had learned this 
he laughed away his amazement and revoked his 
promise.’ 
IXumaGcusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


AUTHORS WANTED (11 S. xii. 48).—(2) The 

Spenserian stanza beginning :— 

But what most showed the v pany of life 

Was to behold the nations all on fire, 
is stanza lv., Canto I., of Thomson’s ‘ Castle 
of Indolence.’ It contains a description of 
the sixth picture that was to be seen in the 
“huge crystal magic globe”’ of the Castle, 
called ‘ Of Vanity the Mirror.’ W. B. 


ANSTRUTHER, Fire (11 8. xi. 188, 288, 368, 
479; xii. 78).—Virgil (‘ neid,’ viii. 18) uses 
the simile of the “tremulous watery rays, 
reflected from a brazen bowl, when describing 
how the distracted hero of Laomedon’s line 
‘swiftly dispatches his divided mind, and 
hurries it in various directions, and con- 
tinually whirls it through everything.” In 
‘Anster Fair’ Tennant, probably having 
observed for himself the sam,> useful pheno- 
menon, employs it to illustrate the twimkling 
of his heroine’s feet in the dance :— 

So quick did Maggie, with a nimble grace, 
Skip patt’ring ‘to and fro, alert and light. 

It would be interesting to discover if the poet 
has had two editors who have commented 
on the appositeness of the simile, and ex- 
pressed curiosity regarding it. The one 
mentioned at the last reference is said to 
have wondered that it ‘‘ had not previously 
been used in poetry.’ This, one feels, can 
hardly be the same as an Edinburgh sponsor 
of 1871, who writes : “‘ It is so natural and so 
likely to have been observed, that we wonder 
if it has escaped previous use.” This is not 
a dogmatic assertion, like the other, but an 
indirect question obviously propounded by 
one who is open to receive information. 
Tennant has not been often edited, and it 
would be curious to find two of his com- 
mentators approaching so closely while 
materially differing in their points of view. 

It is correct to say that a line in the song 
“Maggie Lauder’ should read :— 

A piper met her gaun to Fife, 
but it seems arbitrary to suggest that 
“gain” is a preferable | spelling to “ gaun.” 
Presumably, “ ga’in”’ is a contraction for 
the provincial form “ gaain,” and it might 
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conceivably have been the original reading ; | come into vogue until more than a century 


but, as no MS. of the song exists, and it is| later ! ! 


impossible to say definitely who was the | 
author, the text depends altogether upon 
editorial preference and supervision. Herd, 
in the 1776 edition of his ‘ Ancient and 
Modern Scottish Songs,’ prints “‘ gaun,” and 
the rest, from Johnson and Ritson 
Gilchrist and Mary 
properly follow his initiative. ‘ Ga’in, 
besides, is not a form that has secured the 
highest literary favour. In such a matter 
Burns may be taken as the supreme and 
final authority, and he never uses “ ga’in.”’ 
On the other hand, he furnishes fourteen 
instances of “ gaun,”’ giving it his imprimatur 
in such important lyrics as ‘ Death and Dr. 
Hornbook,’ ‘The Twa Dogs,’ ‘ The Inven- 
tory, ‘ The Holy Fair,’ and the ‘ Epistle to 
William, Simpson.’ THomAS BAYNE. 


; 


BuckHORSE, Not BucKHORN, THE PRIzE- 
FIGHTER (11S. xii. 85).—-Owing to a printer’s 
error the familiar name of Buckhorse, the 
famous pugilist, appears as Buckhorn. 

I shall be obliged if you will make the 
correction. HoracE BieEAcK.Ley. 


BURLESQUE SERMON (11 S. xii. 68).— 
Lucis will find the text of this humorous 
discourse, as well as several others of the 
“Hard Shell Baptist ”’ order, in Cole’s ‘ Fun 
Doctor,’ published at Melbourne by E. W. 
Cole, Book Arcade, and by George Routledge 
& Sons, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. The text 
of the sermon is as follows, and each section 
of the discourse concludes with it :-— 
file, and flee unto the 
waters of Hepsiba’’], 
wang doodle 


“They shall gnaw a 
mountains of Hepsidam [not * 
whar the lion roareth and the 
mourneth for its first born.” 


WILLouUGHBY MAycock. 


The ‘Burlesque Sermon’ was part of the 
contents of an *‘ Annual’ issued by a trades- 
man of this city some forty years back. 
[Text ut supra.] W. Dixon. 

St. James's Terrace, Lincoln. 

(Mr. W. E. Creep also thanked for reply.] 


HERALDIC QUERY: BOTELER ARMs (11 S: 
xi. 399, 496; xii. 33).—Your correspondent 
Cross-CrROSSLET cites Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory’ for the statement that Theobald 
Walter, Chief Butler of Ireland (temp. 
Henry II.), who established in that kingdom 


the family of Butler, bore for arms, 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, a chief indented 
az.; 2 and 3, Gu., three covered cups or, 


the arms the subject of this discussion. 
Surely this statement cannot be correct, 
seeing that the quartering of arms did not 


See as to this the discussion as to 
J 


“France and England Quarterly in vol. x. 
of the present Series. passim, where it is 


| stated (p. 510) that the Roll of Edward II. 


to | 
Carlyle Aitken, quite | 





(1308-11) affords the first known English 
example of a quartered coat by a subject, 
namely, that of Sir Simon de Montagu. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


(11 S. xii. 29.) 

The arms of Vézian in Languedoc are 
d’az. & une bande d’or surmontée de deux 
croissants d’arg. The family of de la 
Porte, Barons de Vezins (Bret). bore, de gu. 
a un croiss. d’herm. There seems no family 
of this name in the usual books of reference 
bearing the arms suggested. 

Marquis DE TOURNAY. 


Frant, Sussex. 


PiccaDILLy TERRACE (11 8S. xi. 361, 437, 
498).— 

‘Between Park Lane and Hyde Park Corner 
there was a terrace elevated some feet above the 
road, which was lowered within the last thirty 
years; the houses between Hamilton Place and 
Apsley House are sometimes called the Terrace 
still.’— London,’ edited by Charles Knight, 
1841, i. 313. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CLERKS IN Hoty ORDERS AS COMBATANTS 
(118. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87).—What King William 
thought of such appears from Dr. Murray’s 
3 Revolutionary Treland,’ p. 158 :— 

‘Near the same — and at the same time 
fell the Right Rev. George “Walker, sometime 
Governor of Derry. An attendant informed the 
King of his ioss, and Wiiliam dryly inquired, 
‘What took him there ?’’ 

T. A. O’MorcuHog, Clk. 


Kilternan Rectory, co. Dublin. 


In D. Scott’s ‘ Bygone Cumberland and 
Westmorland ’ (1899) will be found much 
material on this subject in a chapter bearing 
the title ‘Fighting Bishops and Fortified 
Churches.’ P. 


St. ANDREW (11 S. xii. 49).—Green is the 
colour of the Scottish Order of the Thistle, 


with which St. Andrew is associated. 
7 oP. 


Betts (11 S. xii. 44).—Another example is 
Bettisfield, a parish in Flintshire, and also the 
seat of Sir Wyndham, Hanmer, who wrote to 
me that he had not discovered the cause of 
the change from the Welsh name used before 
1600 to the English Bettisfield. 

E. F. WIL.iamMs. 

10, Black Friars, Chertsey. 
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Notes on Books, 


Oxford Literary and Historical Studies.—Vol. V. 
Henry Tubbe. By G. C. Moore Smith. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press, 6s. 6d. net.) 


In ‘N. & Q.’ for 2 Nov., 1861, Mr. Thoms, the 
editor, suggested the publication of the literary 
remains of Henry Tubbe from the MSS. in the 
British Museum. He was warranted in _ his 
assumption that these possess genuine interest, 
both for their native quality and on account of 
their undoubted value as illustrative products. 
Tubbe was obviously a personality, a man with 
mental resources of considerable range and with a 
sturdy, independent character; and, had his 
health and opportunities been favourable to his 
full development, he might have figured in his 
day more conspicuously than it was his lot to do. 
He saw the end of the Civil War—may even have 
witnessed the execution of Charles I.—and_ he 
was a consistent and ardent Royalist, who frankly 
reprobated Cromwell and deplored the existence 
of the Commonwealth. Son of Capt. John 
Tubbe, who fell in active service in the Nether- 
lands, Henry Tubbe was born at Southampton 
in 1618, and owing to ancestral relations was 
closely associated with the noble families of 
Essex and Southampton. His widowed mother, 
having settled at Croydon, died while he and his 
only brother were boys. Reared under the 
supervision of the local vicar, the lads, after 
leaving Croydon school, went their separate 
ways, Henry the elder graduating at St. John’s 
Yollege, Cambridge, in 1642, and Robert the 
younger going to sea. After his academic days, 
Henry Tubbe probably was tutor for a_ brief 
period in the Spencer family, and he certainly 
held some post for a time with the Marquis of 
Hertford, at Essex House, Strand. Then he 
became tutor in the family of John Tufton, second 
Earl of Thanet, this service closing his career. All 
along, he had written voluminously, both in prose 
and verse. Evidence is lacking as to his last days 
and the place of his death, but he passed away 
in 1655. 

It is appropriate that the suggestion made by 
our first editor regarding Tubbe’s literary ex- 
periments should have had its sequel in the work 
now accomplished by one of our own contributors. 
Prof. Moore Smith is heartily to be congratulated 
on the result of his obviously patient and system- 
atic labours. He has utilized the best sources 
of information on his subject; he has turned 
Tubbe’s letters to admirable account ; and in his 
selection from his writings he no doubt proffers 
what is representative of the author at his best. 
The letters reveal an energetic, essentially kindly 
man, who had a quick eye for natural beauty, 
keenly appreciated true friendship, and_ was 
fiercely impatient over what he considered dis- 
loyalty and injustice. Besides showing his 
author’s prose quality from his letters, Prof. 
Moore Smith illustrates it yet further from a 
character study of ‘A Rebell "—a strong, 
vehement, and uncompromising delineation—and 
by some extracts from his ‘ Meditations Divine 
and Moral.’ The chief feature of the miscellany, 
however, is its group of notable poems — personal 
tributes, discursive studies, satirical diatribes, 
and so forth. These exercises, though rather 





crude, show some measure of poetic conception and 
fervour, and a sense of form. The author evidently 
favoured the heroic couplet, and manages it 
vigorously, if somewhat roughly. Stimulated by 
Cleveland, Randolph, and others, Tubbe exerciseda 
satirical gift that might have been disciplined into 
a forcible and trenchant weapon. His un- 
chastened powers are characteristically revealed 
in his meditation ‘On the Silk-worme,’ and his 
extremely realistic pictures of ‘The Gray-Friars,’ 
Sir Anthony Weldon, and ‘The Dominical Nose 
of Oliver Cromwell.’ In his gentler moods, 
Tubbe is a placid, respectable lyrist, but in his 
satires he is a rhetorical hater of exceptional 
strength and resource, and a valuable witness for 
the existence of unswerving loyalty in his time. 
Thus it is well to have him represented as he is in 
this judiciously edited volume. 

Prof. Moore Smith has not always found Tubbe’s 
text quite easy to handle. In his notes, however, 
he shows that he has left nothing undone towards 
elucidation of difficulties, and when baffled he 
frankly states his position. He thinks Tubbe 
probably contemplated marriage with Penelope 
Symcots, but in this view he perhaps somewhat 
strains the emotional fervour of the poet’s 
memorial eulogy. As he hesitates about “ Sir 
John himself” in the Grayfriars poem, it may be 
tentatively suggested that “‘ Sir John Presbyter ” 
is the personage in question. Jn ‘ A Debate con- 
cerning the Engagement ’ ‘‘ the woemens charitie ” 
is a doubtful phrase, but perhaps the reference is 
to the spirit described in Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,’ 
II. ii., which makes widows give legacies and 
zealous wives ‘‘ rob their husbands for the common 
cause.” The ‘Oath of Adjuration,” with which 
the same poem closes, may be defe ded as suitable 
to the tone of the satire. ‘‘‘ The Alchemist,’ II. i.” 
and not “IT. ii.’ should have been the reference 
in the note on 1. 192 of the elaborate and vivacious. 
onslaught on Cromwell. 


The Fortnightly Review, except for two articles 
only, is devoted to the war and the divers questions 
arising out of it, and even the two exceptions are 
connected closely and by no fanciful links with 
the one absorbing subject. The first is the con- 
cluding part of Dr. Brandes’s ‘ Study of Napoleon.’ 
Dealing with some of the less familiar traits of le 
petit caporal, and illustrated by little known anec- 
dotes, it will be found a more valuable contribution 
than the former part. Mr. S. P. B. Mais givesusthe 
second—an appreciation of the work and, in some 
degree, of the personality of Rupert Brooke. 
There hangs about this article an aroma of before 
the war; its method and the incidence of its 
praise, even to the comparison with Donne,. 
have the slightly unhappy look of a last year’s 
fashion; and we confess that we think the point 
of view characteristic of the time to which it 
belongs will, upon the return of peace, be suner- 
seded by something better. But, in spite of this, 
the essay is clever and interesting, and welcome 
is any one who has anything fresh to say about 
Rupert Brooke. One other paper we may 
mention, seeing that it has some literary and 
academic as well as political interest, Mr. Sydney 
Brooks’s ‘The War of Contrasts,’ a suggestive 
description of English and German character and 
tendencies, designed to explain the intensity of 
German hatred of England, and the comparative 
nonchalance of the English attitude towards 
Germany. 
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F THe August Nineteenth Century has 
articles which describe scenes at different parts of 
tthe Front. Like,all such descriptions, these put to 
rout any attempt at criticism, yet the reader 
‘becomes aware that Prof. Morgan’s ‘ Leaves from 
a Field Note-Book’ are somewhat unusually 
telling, as well as definitely and fully informative 3; 
‘and that Miss Lena Ashwell’s account of the 
experiences of the group of artistes who went out 
‘last winter to bring music to the camps and 
hospitals behind the trenches has a certain charm 
‘beyond the sheer interest of the subject-matter. 
One touch some of our readers may note with 
interest : Miss Ashwell relates how the men at 
the forage camp, after singing ‘ Auld Lang Syne 

as a farewell to the troupe, “created a quaint 
-sensation when they began to sing * Here we come 
gathering nuts and may.’”’ It was soon dis- 
covered that they had turned the words into 
“Here we are gathering oats and hay”! Mr. 
‘Charles Towers, under the title of ‘Scenes from 
‘the Drama of Italian Intervention,’ sketches very 
effectively—with perhaps a thought too much of 
“artistry ’—people and events to be_ seen at 
Milan last midsummer. Lord Killanin brings to 
an end his discussion of the Irish temperament— 
pages these of no little penetration which should 
be well weighed by the literary no less than by the 
political friends of Ireland. Mr. Simpson has a 
good paper on recent German scholarship in the 
field of Higher Criticism, largely concerned with 
Harnack’s admission of the trustworthiness, or, as 
he would say, comparative trustworthiness, of 
St. Luke. The first place in the number is given 
cof Dr. Shadweli’s ‘The Industrial Factor in the 
War.’ It is a résumé of what most of us have by 
now gathered from the daily papers, but it is 
lucidly and vigorously done, and, though the 
matter is one which we do not pretend to deal 
with in these columns, we cannot refrain from 
expressing the earnest hope that it will be widely 
read and laid to heart. 


FRIENDS of The Cornhill who have looked forward 
to August for another paper ‘ Between the Lines 
from Mr. Boyd Cable will find reason to thank 
and congratulate both author and editor for the 
lively and able description of a sapper’s work at 
the front. Mr. Boyd Cable’s work shows a quick 
eye, a steady and full imagination, and a cunning 
hand, in addition to the necessary preliminary 
qualification of a knowledge of what he is talking 
about. Dr. Fitchett, in ‘ 
Battles,’ deals with Wellington’s famous and 
inadequate Waterloo dispatch, compared with 
the account the Duke gave of the victory to 
Creevey in conversation on the following day. 
Sir Edward Clarke sets out the long and exceed- 
ingly complicated ‘‘ detective case,” tried in 


A Great Soldier on his | 


three | 





October, 1877, in which he successfully defended | 


George Clarke, senior officer in the Detective 
Department at Scotland Yard, from the charge of 
being concerned with other detectives in a con- 
spiracy to defeat the ends of justice. Sir Edward, at 
the end of this article, naively and rather amusingly 
confides to his readers the exact pecuniary advan- 
tage which his conduct of this defence and his 
share in the Penge case of the same year brought 
to him. Mr. Warre Cornish’s sketch of Edith 
Sichel, though its general effect is somewhat 
blurred, rewards a careful reading by a number of 
delicate observations expressed in many cases 
with epigrammatic force. 





Mr. Lyndhurst Duke } 


describes impressively an adventure with lions 
in Uganda; and the ‘Spirit of the War ’as 
evinced at Eton and at Harrow is illustrated by 
Mr. Ramsay and Mr. Warner respectively. 


ALTHOUGH the times could hardly be less 
favourable for the pursuit of the study of art, The 
Burlington Magazine is able nevertheless to 
maintain a fair average of forty pages of matter 
together with its usual excellent standard of 
illustrations. The number for August opens with 
a reproduction of ‘ The Tow-path’ by W. Maris, 
with a short and somewhat satirical account of it 
by Mr. Walter Sickert. The beautiful altar of 
Tuan Fang of the Sui dynasty, which was repro- 
duced in June of last year, is again presented by 
Mr. Hamilton Bell, together with some further 
figures which are reputed to be portions of the 
original. Whether the central figure is an Amida 
or a Sakyamuni is a matter discussed at some 
length, and concerning which considerable doubt 
seems to exist. Mr. C. J. Holmes reproduces 
some portraits of the composers Arne and Pur- 
cell, the most interesting being the drawing of 
the latter in the British Museum attributed to 
Kneller, which shows a face of great sensitive- 
ness and charm. Mr. Basil Oliver supplies an 
article on ‘ Table Designs of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, with some _ interesting 
photographs; and Mr. Lionel Cust discusses 
French painting in the nineteenth century. In 
view of the present exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, Mr. R. Ross’s criticism of 
Mestrovic may prove to be the matter of greatest 
interest in this number. He does not consider this 
sculptor to show any exclusively Serbian charac- 
teristics in his art, but thinks he is eclectic rather, 
and quite as much European (German, French, 
or Austrian) in his tradition. Two large repro- 
ductions accompany the article—the wood relief 
‘The Deposition from the Cross’ and the plaster 
portrait model of ‘The Sculptor’s Mother.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 


and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer jueries privately, 
hor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
Ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the pepe, contributors are requested to 
eed In parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to Seal the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

H. St. J. S —Forwarded. 


St. SwitiuN.—Many thanks for Note offered on 
“Old Moth:r Hubbard.” The rime has, however, 
often been discussed in ‘N. & Q” The last two 
contributions are at 10 8. x. 27, 116—the 


latter being 
from the per of the late Col. Prideaux. 

















